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The hie and Work of 
Jacob N. Brubacher 


1838—1913 
Ira D. Landis 


Jacob N. Brubacher was a whole-souled 
pastor, a consecrated bishop, a Biblical dis- 
ciplinarian, a wise counsellor, a gifted 
defender of the faith. He was a member 
of the Lancaster bishop board during the 
reconstruction period following the Civil 
War, served as conference moderator 
for over thirty years, and was a leader 
in Lancaster conference for many more of 
his nearly fifty years of conference mem- 
bership. In the transition period through 
which he served the church he was a prime 
mover in many lines of activity. During 
his life the church changed from Ger- 
man preaching to English; from just a 
few church activities to Sunday schools, 
evangelistic meetings, and an aggressive 
missionary movement; from a:small flock 
of married folks only, to a larger group 
which included vast numbers of teen-age 
young people; and from a few services 
in a few small meetinghouses to many 
more services in many more and larger 
buildings. 

The first Brubacher known in Mennon- 
ite history was Hans Brubacher, a Swiss 
Brethren martyr of the year 1530, who 
came from Zumikon in the Canton of 
Zurich. 

Jacob N. Brubacher, the subject of this 
sketch, in his book, The Brubacher Gene- 
alogy in America, Elkhart, Ind. 188%, 
traces his ancestry back to the immigrant 
John (Hans) Brubacher who purchased 
land in Lancaster County, ‘Pa., in 1717. 
Jacob N. Brubacher was also a descendant 
of Christian Eby, deacon at Hammer 
Creek, and Samuel Nissley, bishop at 
Erisman’s. On July 25, 1838 in the home 
of Sem and Magdalena Nissley Bru- 
bacher, on the homestead along the Lan- 
caster pike east of Mount Joy, Jacob N. 
Brubacher was born and always lived. A 
self-educated man he grew up with a 
love for farming, nature, the Bible and 
the simple life of his ancestors. When 
nineteen years of age (Nov. 1, 1857) he 
was married to Barbara H. Stauffer. 
Five children blessed this happy home: 
Fanny, Martin, David, Magdalena and 
Sem. Only Sem survives at this writing. 

While drafted during the Civil War 
J. N. Brubacher contracted a severe at- 
tack of typhoid fever. Although his con- 
dition was considered hopeless and he 
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JACOB N. BRUBACHER, 1838-1913 


A photograph taken in Ontario in the 
year 1910 by D. B. Betzner. 


himself testified that he saw angels com- 
ing for him, he nevertheless recovered. 
After recovering he conducted with the 
cithern (a lute-like musical instrument, 
strung with wire and played with a quill 
or plectrum) a singing school in his home. 

In 1863 Jacob made a business trip to 
Philadelphia and was obliged to spend 
Sunday in the city. That Sunday he 
visited an Episcopal Sunday school and 
was deeply and favorably impressed. In 
June of that same year he himself, at 
the age of 25, opened a Sunday school in 
the Pike schoolhouse on the border of 
his farm, where he had earlier been both 
a pupil and teacher. Young Brubacher 
divided his Sunday school into primary, 
intermediate and “A” classes. He taught 
the Bible, German, reading, music, and 
penmanship. Among the families which 
supported him were Freys, Stolls, Erbs, 
Ebys, Longs, Hoffmans, Hersheys and 
Jacob Newcomers. But this being the first 
Sunday school in the conference, he was 
marked for excommunication. He invited 
Bishop John Brubaker to visit the school. 


(Continued on next page) 


No. 1 


The Church Service of 
the Mennonites of 
Lancaster County, 

Pennsylvania 


A. Martin Wenger 


Having been born in 1884, the writer re- 
members the days of transition from the 
German language to the English as well 
as various changes in the forms of wor- 
ship on the part of the Lancaster county 
Mennonites. This article will deal par- 
ticularly with the Weaverland congrega- 
tion, where the writer was baptized and 
where his parents were members before 
him. Needless to say, therefore, going 
back to Weaverland will always be going 
home. 

The Weaverland meetinghouse of 1883, 
like its predecessors, was quite plain. As 
the writer remembers, there was no pulpit 
in the building until late in the nine- 
teenth century. But standing on the floor 
about the middle of the north side of the 
auditorium was the “preachers’ bench,” 
and before it stood a table, the end of 
which faced the bench. On the table the 
church Bibles were kept. On either side 
of the table was a bench on which the men 
sat who led the singing. To the right 
and left of the preachers sat the women 
and men respectively, facing each other. 
About the middle of the building an aisle 
extended east and west for the entire 
length of the auditorium. Beyond this 
aisle the benches faced north, being oc- 
cupied by the young men and boys (east 
side) and young women and girls (west 
side). Around the outside walls on the 
“men’s side” were hooks on which over- 
coats and hats were placed. There were 
also pin rails suspended from the ceiling 
on which hats could be hung. The benches 
were unpainted and had one board about 
six inches wide which served as a back 
rest. These simple benches were quite 
comfortable. Since the preachers’ bench 
was not on an elevated platform, the floor 
south of the long aisle was gradually 
elevated to enable those in the rear of the 
building to hear and see the preachers 
better. At the west end of the church 
building were two anterooms. The larger 
of these was for the women. They kept 
their bonnets and shawls there during the 
service, and there mothers resorted with 
the small children who became trouble- 
some in the meeting. The smaller ante- 
room in the northwest corner of the 





building was for the use of the ministerial 
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body. There the preachers and deacons 
met preceding each service. Members 
desiring to bring any matter before the 
preachers could do so in this room be- 
fore services. It was also in this anteroom 
that applicants for church membership 
made known their desire, and in the same 
room they received instruction prior to 
baptism. The writer well remembers go- 
ing into this room for a number of Sun- 
days in 1899 with a class of applicants 
and receiving very good instruction from 
the old book, Conversation on Saving 
Faith for the Young, by Bishop Gerhard 
Roosen, 1612-1711, of Altona, near Ham- 
burg, Germany. The book was an English 
translation, but much of the oral teaching 
of the Weaverland ministry was given in 
the Pennsylvania German language. Sev- 
eral members of that class were also re- 
ceived into the church in German, but 
for most of us the English language was 
used. 

In those days no exact time was set for 
the beginning of the service. When the 
song leaders thought enough people were 
present, one of them would announce a 
hymn and start singing. Both the chorister 
and the congregation remained seated. 
After a few hymns had been sung, the 
preachers and deacons would enter the 
auditorium and take their place on the 
preachers’ bench. When the singing had 
ceased, the ministers took charge of the 
service. The order of service was then as 
follows: 1. Opening remarks by a preach- 
er (in former years a short sermon was 
preached, but without a text). 2. Silent 
prayer, with everyone kneeling. 3. After 
the congregation had again been seated, 
the deacon arose and read a Scripture 
lesson. The Scripture lesson varied in 
length from several verses to a whole 
chapter, and was selected by the minister 
who was to preach the sermon. 4. The 
sermon then followed and consisted of a 
discourse on the Scripture lesson which 
had been read. The sermon was often 
somewhat longer than those of today. It 
closed with the words, “Further liberty.” 
5. All the ministers and deacons, while 
remaining seated, then gave “testimony,” 
expressing their approval of the sermon 
and frequently adding a few remarks of 
their own. 6. The one who had preached 
then arose, expressed appreciation for the 
testimonies, approved of the additional 
remarks which had been made, sometimes 
added a few more remarks himself, and 
called the congregation to prayer (all 
kneeling). This prayer was generally led 
by the one who had preached, but some- 
times he called on another minister for 
the prayer. 7. The congregation again 
being seated, the minister either selected 
a hymn or asked the choristers to do so. 
8. If the one who preached was a visitor, 
one of the home ministers then arose and 
“introduced” him, as well as any other vis- 
iting ministers or deacons, and made any 
other necessary announcements. 9. The 
one who had preached then arose, asked 
the congregation to arise, and pronounced 
the benediction. 

From his father, the writer learned that 
in earlier years the congregation had risen 


after the closing prayer and remained 
standing with their backs to the preachers 
while the benediction was pronounced. 
Then all were seated for the closing hymn. 
Thus there was no singing from the time 
the ministry took charge of the service 
until after the benediction had been pro- 
nounced. (Is this reminiscent of the days 
of persecution in Switzerland?) 

In his sermon the minister often called 
special attention to one or more verses 
of the Scripture lesson. This led grad- 
ually to the selection of a definite “text” 
for the sermon. 

When Sunday school, originally a Sun- 
day afternoon service, began to be held in 
the forenoon, a definite time to start serv- 
ices was established. 

‘Prior to 1890, there was little English 
in the Weaverland services; and by 1910 
little German was used. During this period 
of transition, the opening remarks were 
frequently in one language and the ser- 
mon in the other. It was also not unusual 
for the same sermon to be partly in 
English and partly in German. 

Today the old customs are being modi- 
fied somewhat: The chorister now rises 
to lead in singing; only audible prayer is 
found in the evening services, and no 
testimonies are given in the evening serv- 
ices. (Indeed, some districts have dis- 
continued testimonies altogether). 

The following Scriptures are used for 
special occasions: Matthew 18 is read at 
council meeting; Matthew 6 is read at 
preparatory services; and Luke 22 is 
read at the semiannual communion serv- 
ice. Much of the communion sermon is 
based on types and figures from Creation 
to Christ. (Again on this point there is 
some variation from district to district. 
Some follow Old Testament types and 
figures only to the giving of the law on 
Mount Sinai.) Let us take heed that as 
we become more modern, we do not lose 
the love, faith, devotion, spirituality, 
simplicity of life, and nonconformity and 
nonresistance of our fathers. 











JACOB N. BRUBACHER 
(Continued from first page) 
The bishop was so impressed that “he for 
one would not oppose it,” and the work 
continued. 

On June 15, 1865 J. N. Brubacher was 
called to the ministry at Landisville, when 
his Sunday school had just started its 
third summer. Almost at once he was led 
of the Lord to close the school. On Dec. 
26, 1867, when but 29 years of age, he was 
ordained bishop of one of the largest dis- 
tricts of the conference, at Erisman’s. The 
bishop board thus included a Sunday 
school promoter. Assisted by Amos Herr, 
Bishop Brubacher succeeded in having 
the spring conference of 1871 make Sun- 
day schools permissible throughout the 
conference district. 

Seven more years transpired before he 
opened a Sunday school at Landisville, 
and even then a local doctor told him 
that he wasn’t fit to give communion for 
thirty years. Jacob replied, “I didn’t 
know it was that bad.” Several years 


[later this physician was such an en- 
thusiastic Sunday-school supporter that 
he gave each pupil a small Testament. 

Jacob’s deep knowledge of the Bible, 
his teaching experience, aud fifteen years 
in the ministry were an asset when he, 
John F. Funk, Isaac Eby, Benjamin Herr 
and his brother Amos met in Amos Herr’s 
home in the spring of 1880 to prepare 
literature for the new Sunday school 
movement. The primary and intermediate 
question books (in English) which they 
prepared were used for more than a 
decade. At last the vision of J. N. Bru- 
bacher had been more than realized, but 
even he could not have envisioned the 
subsequent blessings of the Sunday-school 
movement. 

When J. N. Brubacher was first or- 
dained, the bishop of the district was John 
Brubaker; the other ministers were Peter 
K. Nissley, Christian Nissley, David Bru- 
baker, Henry Shenk, Peter Risser, Sam- 
uel Hershey, Christian Becker, and John 
B. Landis. The deacons were John 
Nissley, Christian Newcomer, Samuel 
Lehman, and Jacob Harnish. With these 
brethren and their successors J. N. Bru- © 
bacher labored faithfully, appreciating 
their ministry and counsel. When church 
members came to him for counsel he 
would ask for time to counsel with the 
ministry of the congregation concerned. 

When Brubacher was chosen bishop the 
following constituted the Lancaster Con- 
ference bishop board: Peter Ebersole, 
George Weaver, Jacob S. Graybill, Ben- 
jamin Herr, Christian Bomberger IJ, 
Jacob Doner, John Brubaker, Nathaniel 
Shope and Joseph Burkholder. From the 
first he was considered a pillar on the 
bishop board and possibly as early as 1881, 
at the age of 43, he was their moderator. 

Even though Brubacher loved the Ger- 
man language he early saw the need of 
English preaching. As was often the case, 
Amos Herr was again his wise counsellor. 
Already in 1878 Brubacher tried to in- 
troduce English preaching at Erisman’s 
congregation but was turned down by a 
congregational vote of 30 to 28. As in in- 
troducing Sunday schools he waited upon 
the Lord. 

In the nineteenth century the Lancaster 
conference felt responsible for the Men- 
nonite settlements in central and western 
Pennsylvania, and also had a concern 
for those in Virginia and Canada. An 
evangelizing committee of two was ap- 
pointed annually until almost 1900. J. 
N. Brubacher was called upon for the 
follow-up work. In 1873, for example, 
he, assisted by Nathaniel Shope and John 
D. Overholt, ordained J. N. Durr at 
Masontown as bishop under the super- 
vision of Lancaster Conference. In Sep- 
tember, 1876, J. N. Brubacher and Ben- 
jamin Herr helped organize the South- 
western Pennsylvania Conference. 

The failure of John Hunsicker’s health 
caused Brubacher to be given the bishop 
oversight of the Franklin county churches. 
This oversight he exercised for 19 years. 
Besides this additional work there were 
church difficulties. In less than six years 

(Continued on page 4) 
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$ NEWS & NOTES 














The Gospel Herald, August 15, 1940, 
contains an article on the history of Men- 
nonite Sunday schools in Indiana, written 
by John F. Funk in 1925, when he was 
about ninety years of age. 


Robert Friedmann, formerly a teacher 
in the schools of Vienna, Austria, and now 
living in Goshen, Indiana, has spent many 
years in a study of Anabaptist and Men- 
nonite history. Part of the fruit of his 
studies is found in his article, “Anabap- 
tism and Pietism,” which was published 
in The Mennonite Quarterly Review, is- 
sues of April and July, 1940. 


Jacob M. Landis of Souderton, Penn- 
sylvania, steward of Eastern Mennonite 
Home, gives the history of the Home in 
his article in the Gospel Herald, Septem- 
ber 5, 1940. 


Attorney Ernest O. Kooser of Somerset 
Pennsylvania, recently published a 10-page 
pamphlet entitled, The Mennoniics. 


Landis H. Brubaker of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, writes an extended series of 
articles, “Wanderings in Martyrs’ Mir- 
ror,’ for The Youth’s Christian Com- 
panion, beginning with the issue of 
October 6, 1940. 


The Christian Monitor, September 1940, 
contains an article with interesting data 
pertaining to the Mennonites of the United 
States. The facts and figures of the 
article were taken from a report compiled 
by the U. S. Census Bureau. 


The Gospel Herald for May 9, 1940, 
contains an article by John Horsch on 
“The So-Called Half-Anabaptists.” 


Edward Yoder’s article, “Distinguish- 
ing Doctrines of the Mennonite Church,” 
appeared in the October, 1940, issue of the 
Christian Monitor. 


In the Gospel Herald, February 22, 
1940, John Horsch writes on “The Teach- 
ing of the Early Mennonite Church on the 
Doctrine of the Trinity of God.” The 
May 16, 1940, issue of the Herald con- 
tains a similar article on the oath and 
nonconformity to the world. 


John L. Horst introduced recently a 
book-review section to the readers of the 
Christian Monitor of which he is the 
editor. The October, 1940, issue contains 
reviews of eight books and booklets. 


In the Gospel Herald, issue of July 27, 
1939 (p. 362), John Horsch presents an 
interesting article on “Prayer for the Sick 
Among the Swiss Brethren of Former 
Centuries.” 


The question of Adam Pastor’s the- 
ological liberalism and his secession from 





the Mennonite Church in the days of 
Menno Simons is discussed by John 
Horsch in the Gospel Herald, issue of 
March 14, 1940. 


Church History for 
December, 1940, contains an article by 
Robert Friedmann entitled “Conception of 
the Anabaptists.” Earlier issues of the 
same journal contained articles by H. S. 
Bender on Conrad Grebel (June, 1938), 
by G. F. Hershberger’ on “Pacifism and 
the State in Colonial Pennsylvania” 
(March, 1939), and by J. C. Wenger on 
Pilgram Marpeck (March, 1940). 


The periodical 


Anna May Garber writes an interesting 
article about her father, the late A. D. 
Wenger in the January 19, 1941, The 
Youth’s Christian Companion. 


“Predestination” is the title of an article 
by John Horsch appearing in the Feb- 
ruary, 1941, Christian Monitor. 


Volume One of the forthcoming Men- 
nonite history, written by John Horsch 
and treating on Mennonites in Europe is 
being prepared for publication. H. S. 
Bender is writing Volume Two which 
deals with American Mennonite history. 


The Youth’s Christian Companion, issue 
of March 23, 1941, contains an interesting 
article by Robert M. Friedmann, “Old 
Books and Their Effect.” 


The Mennonite Publishing House re- 
cently issued a new edition of Conversa- 
tion on Saving Faith for the Young. This 
little book has an interest’ng history. The 
author is Gerhard Roosen (1612-1711), a 
leading Mennonite elder of northwestern 
Germany in his time. The German orig- 
inal had the title, Christliches Gemiiths- 
Gespraich. How many editions of it were 
published in Europe is unknown. In 
America it was first issued from the press 
of the Ephrata Society in 1769, and was 
re-issued ten times in German from 1770 
to 1873 at various places in United States 
and Canada. The first English edition was 
prepared by a committee of Mennonites 
in Ontario and issued by John Baer and 
Sons, Lancaster, in 1857. The latest edi- 
tion at Scottdale is the sixth English edi- 
tion. The book is still in demand and is 
used by some of the more conservative 
Mennonite groups. 


A new book of historical interest has 
just come from the press with the ap- 
pearance of Ohio Mennonite Sunday 
Schools, by John Umble. 


Historical anniversaries have recently 
been observed by several congregations in 
western Pennsylvania. In July, 1940, at 
Springs, Somerset County, the sesquicen- 
tennial anniversary of the first Mennonite 
activity in the Casselman River Valley 
was celebrated with public historical pro- 
grams. In November, 1940, at Scottdale 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the coming of Mennonites into Jacob’s 
Creek Valley, Fayette and Westmoreland 


} QUESTION BOX 





S 








In his Life of Peter S. Hartman, Harry 
A. Brunk of Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
mentions that in past years it was cus- 
tomary for the Virginia Mennonite laity 
to vote on the Conference resolutions (p. 
10). Do readers know of other confer- 
ences where this was formerly the prac- 
tice? 


Does any reader know of any earlier 
reference to the Franklin County (Pa.) 
and Washington County (Md.) Confer- 
ence than the familiar statement that in 
1844 the Pennsylvania ministers were 
organized in three “circuits”? (Hartzler 
and Kauffman: Mennonite Church His- 
tory, 1905, p. 173.) 


The editor would like to get in touch 
with someone who has done research in 
the genealogy of the Sensenig family of 
Lancaster County, Pa. 


What is the earliest known reference 
in Mennonite literature to the so-called 
“Seven Ordinances” of the church? 


What names would readers suggest for 
lists of outstanding leaders in the Indiana- 
Michigan and Eastern Amish Mennonite 
conferences, comparable to the Western 
District A. M. leaders of whom Melvin 
Gingerich wrote in the Oct., 1940, BUL- 
LETIN? 





Are the Mennonites of Ontario com- 
posed almost exclusively of Franconia and 
Lancaster families who emigrated to Can- 
ada a century or more ago? Or was there 
direct immigration of European Men- 
nonites to Ontario during the nineteenth 
century as there was to the United States? 


Where can one find ship-lists of passen- 
gers who entered the United States during 
the nineteenth century? 


Was it ever the practice for Mennonite 
preachers to take texts from the Old 
Testament apocryphal books? 





Has anyone ever written the story of 
the activity of the Pennsylvania Men- 
nonites in caring for Russian Mennonite 
immigrants in the 1880’s when they spent 
their first winter as guests of their Ameri- 
can brethren? 








counties, was observed with special pro- 
grams. 


“Utopia in Pennsylvania: The Amish,” 
is an article by A. J, Nock in The At- 
lantic for April, 1941. This writer as an 
outsider gives an appreciative interpreta- 
tion of the cultural and economic life of 
a group which is today gaining increased 
recognition for its agricultural achieve- 
ments in a time when government efforts 





are made to keep farmers from starving. 
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RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Rosanna of the Amish. By JosepH W. 
Yoper. Published by the Yoder Publish- 
ing Company, Huntingdon, Pa. 1940. pp. 
xii, 319. Illustrated. $2.00. 


Readers of Ruth Lininger Dobson’s 
Straw in the Wind and similar misrepre- 
sentations of plain people have felt the 
need of a book that would tell the truth 
about the Amish with reverence and sym- 
pathy. Joseph W. Yoder’s Rosanna of the 
Amish is such a book. In it he tells the 
interesting story of how his mother, an 
Irish Catholic orphan, Rosanna McGone- 
gal, became a member of the Amish 
church and the happy mother of an Amish 
family. He knows the Amish life and 
character and writes of his Amish friends 
and relatives with sympathetic under- 
standing. Mrs. Dobson, on the other hand, 
either did not understand the Amish, or 
sacrificed truth for what she conceived to 
be art. 

Rosanna of the Amish is not a novel. 
And it is more than the biography of the 
orphan who became the wife of Little 
Crist Yoder and a faithful member of 
the Amish Church. It might be called a 
handbook of Amish life and culture. 
Whenever, in the course of his narrative, 
the author reaches an event in the life 
of Rosanna such as attending Amish 
services or joining church or her court- 
ship or marriage, he pauses to describe in 
detail any special Amish customs con- 
nected with it. 

In this way he introduces worth while 
descriptions of the Amish church service, 
baptism, communion, marriage, burial, a 
play party, a corn husking, several court- 
ships, a wedding—including the marriage 
proposal by the deacon, wedding invita- 
tions delivered in person by the groom, 
the wedding feast—and many others. But 
the book is valuable also for its accurate 
portrayal of the Amish character and its 
evaluation of the virtues of this misunder- 
stood people. The author presents the 
Amish as a model of Christian sobriety, 
industry, energy, and kindliness, but pic- 
tures also their happiness and content- 
ment. 

The drawings by George Daubenspeck, 
with their correct portrayal of Pennsyl- 
vania landscape, Amish farm homes, 
Amish dress, and even Amish character 
and attitudes, contribute to the literary and 
artistic value of the book. 

—John Umble. 








JACOB N. BRUBACHER 
(Continued from page 2) 


(1887-1893) four Lancaster conference 
bishops were silenced, reducing the bishop 
board to six members. One of the four 
bishops who was silenced organized the 
Martinite faction in 1893. 





In the spring conference of 1894 the 
Lancaster bishops were opposed to pro- 
tracted (evangelistic) meetings and con- 
ference sustained them by a vote of 57 to 
11. In the fall of 1895 the vote was even. 
But following the work in Juniata county 
and at Elizabethtown, Brubacher turned 
favorable. In 1909 he had revival meet- 
ings at Mount Joy; he was then past 
seventy. He was also opposed to the 
Sunday School Mission Meeting for 
many years but just before his death he 
invited them ‘to Mount Joy. 

A few illustrations will indicate Bru- 
bacher’s attitudes and capacity for quick 
thought One time a group of school 
directors, with Mennonites in their num- 
ber, met him. He defended his position 
as follows: “We have a compulsory 
school law. This make the director a 
truant officer. Further, if the child is not 
vaccinated, you must send him home. This 
is inconsistent.” 

On another occasion a similar group 
of bank directors came to his home. To 
them he replied: “You had a council of 
war before you came. You convicted me 
without a trial. Further, if things go 
good, it is no honor to be a bank director ; 
if they don’t you may ruin your family. 
Get out of it.” 

Some folks who opposed the use 9 
telephones called the instrument a “.Leil- 
box.” His answer was an illustration: 
“Suppose my child at midnight is serious- 
ly ill. I call the doctor and he saves the 
life of the child. Would you say that two 
devils talked together ?” 

An obstinate sister in the church once 
asked him whether he would give her 
communion without a cap (payer veil- 
ing). “Yes, if you take your apron to 
cover your head!” “I am too ashamed,” 
she retorted. “Then wear a cap. A hat 
with feathers will not do.” 

When asked to dedicate the old peo- 
ple’s home at Oreville, Pa., he told one of 
the building committee that he would do 
so under one condition: “It must be paid 
for, before I will give it to the Lord and 
His church.” He did wait until it was 
paid for, and it has been self-supporting 
ever since. 

In explaining the meaning of the phrase, 
“Be ye angry and sin not,” he referred to 
an experience he had one time in the 
Harrisburg (Pa.) railroad station. Two 
loud mouthed roughs entered and aroused 
his anger. “I was angry; but if I had hit 
them, I had sinned.” 

A book agent was one time trying to 
sell him an atlas and was being refused. 
“You can’t take your money along to 
heaven,” snarled the agent. “Nor your 
atlas,” replied Brubacher. 

An immersionist was going to prove 
from the Greek the meaning of baptizo. 
Brubacher called in Dr. Z., a Greek 
scholar. Dr. Z. handed the immersionist 
a copy of the Ten Commandments in 
Greek. This the immersionist could not 
read. That settled the controversy. 

J. N. Brubacher is still quoted fre- 
quently. Here are some of his oft-quoted 
sayings: “E pluribus unum: I am only 
one among many.” “In discipline, be mild 





but firm.” “We should be careful what 
we say, but not allow ourselves to be in- 
timidated.” “Do your duty without fear 
or favor.” “Nip it in the bud.” “It is sad 
if other bishops don’t carry out the dis- 
cipline, but this does not excuse me.” 
“Don’t carry water on two shoulders.” 
“When you go to make peace, don’t take 
a dog or cane along.” “Don’t disregard 
the Old Testament, but study the New 
until you know it as well as the A B C’s.” 
“Teach your child to work; it is the best 
education you can give him.” “You can- 
not go to heaven with another man’s 
money in your pocket: pay your honest 
debts.” “You cannot prevent birds from 
flying over your head, but you can prevent 
them from building nests on it.” “The 
teaching of our Saviour was always in 
harmony with His life and example.” 

The spiritual power of Jacob N. Bru- 
bacher was due to a consistent prayer life 
and daily meditation on the Word of God, 
His diaries and “Daily Food” books carry 
continuously a Bible verse and words of 
praise. Brubacher’s services were always 
desired and his counsel was followed 
closely. As a disciplinarian he has no 
peers in the church of his choice. 

On October 9, 1913, at the age of 75, he 
laid his armor by, revered even more in 
death than he was in life. When his body 
was interred at Landisville (October 13) 
many thanked God for Jacob N. Bru- 
bacher and prayed for many more like 
him. 





Membership List 





MENNONITE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


(Historical Committee Members 
Not Listed) 


Ezra Beachy, Sherwood, Ohio; Ira J. 
Buckwalter, Intercourse, Pa.; Ben Cu- 
trell, Seottdale, Pa.; Eunice Deter, 627 
West Lincoln Way, Morrison, Ill.; Allen 
H. Erb, 710 Carson Ave., La Junta, Colo. ; 
John E. Gingerich, R. 4, Elkhart, Ind. ; 
C. L. Graber, Goshen, Ind.; Henry Hern- 
ley, Scottdale, Pa.; G. F. Hershberger, 
Goshen, Ind.; Lester 'T. Hershey, 931 W. 
Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill.; John L. 
Horst, Scottdale, Pa.; Ira S. Johns, R. 4, 
Goshen, Ind.; Homer Kauffman, Scott- 
dale, Pa.; Nelson Kauffman, 1417 Broad- 
way, Hannibal, Mo.; J. M. Kreider, Pal- 
myra, Mo.; Mrs. Leonard C. Kreider, 
North Newton, Kans.; C. J. Kurtz, El- 
verson, Pa.; C. Warren Long, 1101 Ann 
St., Peoria, Ill.; Noah H. Mack, Millers- 
ville, Pa.; A. J. Metzler, Scottdale, Pa. ; 
Orie O. Miller, Akron, Pa.; John R. Mu- 
maw, R. 4, Harrisonburg, Va.; John C. 
Paul, Scottdale, Pa.; Ruth Ressler, Scott- 
dale, Pa.; C. Henry Smith, Bluffton, 
Ohio; George R. Smoker, Scottdale, Pa.; 
Silas J. Smucker, 8 Whippany Rd., Mor- 
ristown, N. J.; John E. Sommers, R. D., 
Louisville, Ohio; Mahlon A. Souder, 
Blooming Glen, Pa.; Amos K. Stauffer, 
851 E. Orange St.. Lancaster, Pa.; Mrs. 
Sade Stutzman, Filer, Idaho; Maude 
Swartzendruber, Ninth & Carson Sts., La 
Junta, Colo.; Benjamin G. Wenger. R. 3, 
Ephrata, Pa.; A. Martin Wenger, Tel- 
ford, Pa.; Samuel 8S. Wenger, 42 North 
Duke St., Lancaster, Pa.; C. F. Yake, 
Scottdale, Pa.; and Ellrose D. Zook, 
Scottdale, Pa. 








